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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Lord Selkirk's Work in Canada (Oxford Historical and Literary 
Studies, vol. 7). By Chester Martin. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1916. 240 p.) 

There have been few more dramatic incidents in the history of 
western Canada than the attempt of Lord Selkirk to found a set- 
tlement in the Red River Valley in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. Much has been written concerning his colonizing 
ventures in addition to the pamphlets which he himself published. 
By far the most thorough and exhaustive, as well as the most fair 
and impartial, treatment of the subject which has appeared thus 
far is contained in the volume under consideration. As the title 
of the work indicates, the writer has not confined his attention to 
the Red River Valley enterprise ; he includes in chapter 2 a brief 
account of Lord Selkirk's earlier attempts at colonization upon 
Prince Edward Island and at Baldoon in Upper Canada. The 
greater portion of the work, however, is devoted to a study of the 
Red River colony; and, moreover, to a particular phase of the 
history of this experiment — the relations between Lord Selkirk 
and the Hudson's Bay and Northwest companies. 

Mr. Martin sketches the story of Lord Selkirk's early life and 
describes the inception of the idea of colonization, which con- 
cerned itself in an effort to turn the stream of Scottish emigra- 
tion from certain portions of the United States to Canada. There 
follows an account of the grant to Selkirk by the Hudson's Bay 
Company in 1811 of the region known as Assiniboia. The tract 
was located in the Red River Valley and included a territory five 
times the size of Scotland, extending from Lake Winnipeg south- 
ward to the watershed between the northward-flowing rivers and 
the upper Missouri and Mississippi. It will be seen that a con- 
siderable portion of the grant lay within the limits of the present 
states of Minnesota and North Dakota. 

The long and bitter struggle between the Selkirk colony and 
the Northwest Company, which is the central theme of Mr. Mar- 
tin's work, was due primarily to the conflicting interests of the 
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great Montreal trading concern and the Scotch settlers who came 
into the Red River Valley by way of Hudson Bay. No region 
throughout the entire Canadian Northwest was of such strategic 
importance for the trade of the Northwest Company as that of 
the Assiniboia grant ; for not only could its possessors control the 
lakes and rivers traversed by the voyageurs from Fort William 
on their way to and from the Athabasca country, one of the rich- 
est fur-bearing areas in all North America; but it was also the 
hunting ground from which the traders in the remote posts of 
the interior obtained the buffalo meat, or pemmican, upon which 
they subsisted throughout the long winter months. There was 
an irreconcilable conflict between the interests of the fur-trader 
and the settler, which manifested itself not only in the open 
violence of the Northwest Company, but also in the indifference 
of the Hudson's Bay traders with respect to the welfare of the new 
colony. Selkirk, however, proceeded with his plans for coloni- 
zation, confident of the validity of his legal title to the grant 
obtained from the Hudson's Bay Company, though it was appar- 
ent from the beginning that he must face the opposition of the 
Nor'westers, who were by no means disposed to acquiesce in the 
new arrangement. 

Mr. Martin has written an accurate and painstaking descrip- 
tion of the course of hostilities between the settlers and the 
employees of the Northwest Company, beginning in 1814, when 
Miles Macdonell, governor of the colony, issued a proclamation 
forbidding the export of all pemmican from Assiniboia — a some- 
what arbitrary measure directed against the fur-traders — and cul- 
minating with the "massacre" of 1816 and the dispersal of the 
colonists. The latter portion of the book contains a detailed 
account of Lord Selkirk's efforts to bring the partners of the 
Northwest Company to justice, and the fruitless and heartbreak- 
ing litigation which followed. The concluding chapter is a dis- 
cussion of Selkirk's aims and influence, in which an attempt is 
made to summarize the work of the Scotch nobleman and to 
estimate the value of his achievements. 

Mr. Martin has approached his task from the point of view of 
the scholar who is seeking to discover the truth concerning a 
series of incidents which has long been a subject of dispute and 
even of recrimination. A glance at the footnotes and bibli- 
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ography reveals the fact that the author has examined an enor- 
mous amount of printed and manuscript material, the most 
important single source consisting of the Selkirk Papers, in some 
seventy-nine volumes, which are to be found in the Canadian 
Archives. An effort has clearly been made to maintain a fair 
and impartial attitude, and, in general, the attempt has been suc- 
cessful. It is apparent, however, that Mr. Martin's sympathies 
are with Lord Selkirk and the Red River settlers and against the 
great fur-trading barons and their half-breed retainers. He is 
careful to indicate Selkirk's mistakes and shortcomings, but his 
attitude is illustrated by a thinly veiled sarcasm which appears 
in his rather frequent use of quotations from the correspondence 
of certain partners of the Northwest Company. 

The author professes to believe that the principal significance 
of Selkirk's work lies in the fact that his effects safeguarded the 
northwestern part of the continent for the British crown, though 
it must be confessed that to the casual reader the reasoning upon 
which this statement is based is not quite clear. Of more signifi- 
cance, it would seem, is the fact that the history of the Red River 
colony serves as another illustration of the hostility between the 
fur-trader and the settler which has characterized American his- 
tory from the beginning. The position of the Northwest Com- 
pany in 1815 and 1816 is analogous to the attitude of the British 
government with respect to the Old Northwest between 1783 
and 1795. Too little has perhaps been said of the colony from the 
social and economic point of view. The narrative itself, how- 
ever, as well as the references to the sources used, reveals the fact 
that the writer's principal interest is centered in the political 
aspect of Lord Selkirk's work ; and from that point of view Mr. 
Martin's volume must be regarded as a noteworthy contribution 
to Canadian history. 

Wayne E. Stevens 



